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Scott and Floyd spent much of the day at the White House, arguing
back and forth. The General was garrulously eloquent as he recalled
the way in which he and Jackson had handled South Carolina in 1833;.
he insisted upon reenforcements. Buchanan still demurred; evidently
apprised of the plan of the Senators that a commission be sent up from
South Carolina, he was anxious to turn the whole problem over to
Congress for decision. Scott, however, was emphatic that such negotia-
tions would delay matters and soon it would be too late to send any
help. Floyd seemed to think no immediate action was needed because
the Brooklyn was at Norfolk and might at any time take some 300 men
down from Fortress Monroe. Scott said this was a false hope; as there
were only 500 men at the fort and so large a contingent could not be
spared, other means must be prepared. They reached no decision, and
Scott went back to his office to go over the man-power situation and to
write the President some details of the 1833 tactics which he felt he
had not emphasized sufficiently.29 That evening Black brought Cass's
letter of resignation to the President; Jackson's Secretary of War,
though little like Old Hickory, could at least make his exit in a burst
of admonitory patriotism.
Sunday was clear and dazzling with the sun shining on the great
white mantle of snow. Cass now had doubts as to the wisdom of his
resignation, called in Black and Thompson, and sent them to Buchanan
with the message that he was willing to recall his letter. The President,
however, who had never liked him and had found his torpor and senile
incapacity a drag, was not so minded. He was glad Cass had withdrawn
and wanted no embarrassing explanations. He tendered Cass's post to
Black, and after his acceptance took up the question of the new At-
torney General. He wanted J. M. Carlisle, but Black had the man ready:
his friend, Edwin M. Stanton from Pittsburgh, who had been helping
him in some particularly important and difficult land cases in Cali-
fornia. Black felt that he alone could step into the place without too
great waste of the precious last weeks of the administration. Buchanan
did not trust Stanton, with good reason as it later turned out, but took
him at Black's insistence. The cabinet was now committed to "no sur-
render and no reenforcements." This policy the President thought